Oberlin College is now the home of what 
Itzhak Perlman calls “the most significant 
single collection of literature in the world 
about the making, playing, and teaching 
of stringed instruments” and what Yehudi 
Menuhin. recognizes as “a valuable re- 
source for the world of stringed-instrument 
players.” | 

Assembled by the late Herbert K. Good- 
kind (1905-1982), author of Violin Iconog- 
raphy of Antonio Stradivari, the collec- 
tion was purchased jointly by Oberlin 
College and the Violin Society of America 
(VSA). There will be a public dedicatory 
reception for the collection in tke Good- 
rich Room of Mudd at 4 pm Saturday 21 
February. 

Reciprocal arrangement 

The presidents of both institutions agree 
that the joint acquisition of the collection 
marks the beginning of a continuing rela- 
tionship between the VSA and the college. 
In addition to housing the collection, the 
college will have available to it on a 
revolving-loan basis a selection of the best 
instruments and bows by gold medalists 
and certificate winners in the VSA’s inter- 
national biennial stringed-instrument com- 
petitions. 

“With this new agreement, the VSA has 
established its only permanent public pres- 
ence,” says VSA President Hans Tausig. 
“Although the VSA had received an offer 
from a prestigious East Coast university, it 
selected Oberlin as its first choice to house 
the collection because of the college’s 
midwestern location and renown as a 
music center, as well as its superior reputa- 


Collection highlights 
Among the items included in the Good- 
kind Collection are: 


@The first edition of Leopold Mozart’s 
treatise on violin playing, published in 
the same year his son Wolfgang Ama- 
deus was born, 1756. 


@An album of 60 original albumen 
photographs of Franz Liszt, eight of 
them with Liszt’s signature. 


@A 1747 treatise on the physics of violin 
tone production that is so rare that 
Edward Heron-Allen, in his 1894 bibli- 
ography of the violin, knew of only one 
other copy in existence—in the Bodle- 
ian Library of Oxford University. 


®Anearly 18th-century volume entitled 
The Art of Playing on the Violin, pub- 
lished in London, attributed to violin- 

ist/composer Francesco Geminiani, 
and thought to be the first work of its 
kind. 


@A French treatise on the violin pub- 
lished in 1687 that Heron-Allen called 
“one of the oldest and rarest works on 
the theory of bow instruments.” 


@Forty books on early 19th-century 
violin virtuoso/composer Niccolo Paga- 
nini, including works published during 
Paganini’s lifetime. 


®Twenty-four books and pamphlets 
about varnish published between 1776 
and 1968. 


tion both for library conservation and for 
making materials easily accessible to schol- 
ars.” He adds, “Oberlin is now the place to 
go to explore virtually all that has been 
written on the construction, performance, 
teaching, and collecting of stringed in- 
struments and bows.” | 

“Oberlin is honored to become the 
permanent headquarters of the VSA,” 
says President S. Frederick Starr. “It is a 
tribute to the new vitality and expanding 
ambitions of the Conservatory of Music at 
Oberlin. We look forward to a long and 
fruitful collaboration with the VSA and 
hope that its presence here will serve as a 
magnet to other musical organizations, 
societies, and businesses.” 

The Goodkind Collection comprises 
over 2,000 books and auction catalogs 
from the 17th through 20th centuries, 
2,500 periodical issues from the 19th and 
20th centuries, and various other mate- 
rials, including correspondence and pho- 
tographs. Several of the earliest items are 
so scarce that they are not listed in Edward 
Heron-Allen’s exhaustive 1894 bibliog- 
raphy of the violin and are not to be found 
at either the Library of Congress or the 
New York Public Library. 

An exhibit of outstanding materials 
from the collection will open at the dedica- 
tory reception, where there will be infor- 
mal remarks by Starr, Rachel Goodkind 
(daughter of Herbert K. Goodkind), Tau- 
sig, dean of the conservatory David Boe, 
and director of libraries William A. Mof- 
fett. There will also be a brief concert 
comprised of two performances of a move- 
ment from Mozart’s Divertimento in E- 
flat major, K. 563, for violin, viola, and 
cello—one performance with new instru- 
ments by gold medal winners from past 
VSA biennial instrument-making compe- 
titions, and the other with old instruments. 
The new violin is by Amos Hargrave of 
Charlotte, North Carolina; the new viola 
by David Burgess of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; and the new cello by Edward C. 
Campbell of Boiling Springs, Pennsylva- 
nia. Three Oberlin faculty members— 
violinist Marilyn McDonald, violist Jef- 
frey Irvine, and cellist Steven Doane—will 
perform. 

Painting of Stradivari 

On loan from the Goodkind family will 
be a painting depicting Antonio Stradivari 
at work. The painting, commissioned by 
Herbert K. Goodkind from artist Alton 
Tobey in 1972, will be on display as part of 
the dedicatory exhibit, which will be on 
view in the Goodrich Room through 2 
March. Also on display during the recep- 
tion will be two violins and a viola by VSA 
gold medalist Campbell. 


2 
GAR gift 
The GAR Foundation of Akron has 
granted $100,000 to the college for a 
scholarship fund. The grant will be 
invested as part of the college’s per- 
manent endowment, and the income 


from the investment will be used each 
year to provide scholarships for eligible 
students. This is the GAR Founda- 
tion’s second grant to Oberlin. In 1983 
it contributed $50,000 toward the pur- 
chase of a VAX-1 1/750 computer sys- 
tem for the computer science program. 


Herbert K. Goodkind was a founding 
member of the VSA, which was estab- 
lished in 1973 to bring together concert 
artists, professional and amateur players, 
makers of instruments and bows, collec- 
tors, dealers, music lovers, and conserva- 
tories and libraries of music. The VSA 
holds annual conventions throughout the 
US in addition to biennial international 
competitions for makers of new stringed 
instruments and bows. It publishes a jour- 
nal, edited by Professor Albert Mell of 
Queens College, and provides scholar- 
ships to aspiring instrument and bow 
makers. ; 


Beginning next fall, a dozen stringed 
instruments and an equal number of bows 
by VSA gold medalists and certificate 
winners will be on display in the conserva- 
tory and will be available for Oberlin stu- 
dents, serious professional and amateur 
musicians, and instrument and bow mak- 
ers to play and to study. “This arrange- 
ment with the Violin Society will give our 
students the opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with some of the best instru- 
ments and bows being made today,” says 
Stephen Clapp, professor of violin. 


Illustration from The Division- Viol, or the 
Art of Playing upon a Ground, by Chris- 
topher Simpson, (London, 1667), one of 
the books in the Goodkind Collection. 


Lectures to celebrate 


Two lectures today will mark the occasion 
of Grover A. Zinn’s installation as Dan- 
forth professor of religion. Francis Oak- 
ley, president of Williams College and also 
professor of history there, will give a lec- 
ture entitled “Constance to 1688: The 
Vision of a Whig Pope” at 4:30 pm in King 
106, and Zinn himself will speak at 8:30 
pm in the same room; his topic will be 
“Imagination and Intellect in the Mystical 
Quest.” Zinn’s appointment as Oberlin’s 
fourth Danforth professor of religion was 
announced last spring (Observer 27 March 
1986). 

Oakley’s book, Omnipotence, Cove- 
nant, and Order: An Excursion in the His- 
tory of Ideas from Abelard to Leibniz, 
which was published in 1984 by Cornell 
University Press, was based on the Mead- 
Swing lectures he presented here in No- 
vember 1981. He has written several other 
books on medieval history, including The 
Western Church in the Later Middle 
Ages, published by Cornell in 1979. Born 
in England and a naturalized US citizen, 
he has the BA degree from Oxford Uni- 
versity and the MA and PhD from Yale 
University. He joined the Williams faculty 
in 1961, became dean of the faculty in. 
1977, and was named president in 1985. 
He has held fellowships from the Gold- 
smith’s College of London, the Weil Insti- 
tute, the Folger Shakespeare Library, and 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, and he has received many other 
awards. 


Recent publications 
Chapters by Zinn have been included in 


.two books published in the last year. 


“Suger, Theology, and the Pseudo-diony- 
sian Tradition,” appears in Abbot Suger 
and Saint-Denis: A Symposium, published 
by New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 


Zinn’s installation 


Art; and “Sound, Silence, and Word in the 
Spirituality of Gregory the Great” is in 
Gregoire le Grand: Colloque International 
du Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, published by Editions du CNRS. 
Zinn has also been named coeditor of the 
“Dictionary of Medieval France,” to be 
published by the Garland Press. Last 
month Zinn gave two lectures in Illinois, 
speaking on “Dynamics of Love and Lov- 
ing in the Victorines” at the divinity school 
of the University of Chicago and on “Love 
in the Mysticism of the Victorines” at 
Northwestern. In June he went to Nantes, 
France, to participate in a conference 
entitled, “Spirituality of Love in the 
Twelfth Century, East and West.” 


Zinn’s other publications include his 
translation of writings of Richard of St. 
Victor, for which he also wrote the intro- 
duction, and a book on Gregory the 
Great, both for the Paulist Press series 
“Classics in Western Spirituality.” He con- 
tributed a chapter, “The Regular Canons,” 
to Christian Spirituality: Origins to the 
Twelfth Century, published by Crossroad 
Press, New York. Zinn has been active in 
professional organizations and was elected 
councillor in the Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 

In 1985 Zinn received from Oberlin a 
curriculum-enrichment fellowship to de- 
velop a course on popular religion and 
also an H.H. Powers grant to visit shrines 
and pilgrimage centers in Europe to study 
popular religion. He taught the course in 
the spring of 1986. In 1982 he was awarded 
a travel grant from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and in 1972-73 he 
received a National Endowment for the 
Humanities fellowship that he combined 
with a research-status leave from Oberlin. 
He has been a member of the Oberlin 
faculty since 1966. 
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Musical tour of Africa— Roderic Knight, 
associate professor of ethnomusicology, in 
December and January toured the west 
African countries of Senegal, Gambia, 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, and Mali, gathering 
teaching and research materials on Man- 
dinka music. Knight is the first ethnomu- 
sicologist to visit Guinea (a country virtu- 
ally closed to outsiders until the death of 
president Sekou Touré) in nearly 30 years. 
His visit culminated with a television 
interview and performance on the kora (a 
21-string harp lute) accompanied by the 
national ensemble. In Gambia he arranged 
to have new koras and xylophones built 
for the use of the Oberlin Mandinka 
Ensemble. He was interviewed on Radio 
Gambia during a program featuring ex- 
cerpts of a Mandinka Ensemble concert 
taped in Oberlin. 


Computer-music board — Gary Nelson, 
associate professor of music theory and 
technology, has been elected to the board 
of the Computer Music Association, an 
international body that organizes yearly 
conferences on computer music and en- 
courages Communication among profes- 
sionals in the field. It also serves as a liai- 
son with manufacturers and marketers of 
computer-music programs and equipment. 


Copeland talks on theater— In October 
associate professor of theater Roger Cope- 
land spent a week as critic-in-residence at 
the University of Iowa, where he delivered 
a series of public lectures about contem- 
porary theater, dance, and performance 
art. He also delivered the keynote address 
at a national dance-education conference 
at the University of Washington, Seattle. 
In*November Copeland participated in a 
New York University panel discussion 
about criticism; his fellow-panelists in- 
cluded Herbert Blau, Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber from 1972 to 1974. In early January 
Copeland moderated three days of panel 
discussions in Aspen, Colorado, concern- 
ing the state of the American theater; 
panelists included theater critic John Si- 
mon, Broadway producer Dasha Epstein, 
and Gerry Otremba, director of planning 
for the Kennedy Center. His article about 
Bertolt Brecht is in this month’s issue of 
American Theater Magazine. 


Volk reports on the Americas— Assis- 
tant professor of history Steven Volk’s 
article, “History through the Looking 
Glass”—an interpretation of the United 
States’ understanding of Latin America 
from 1787 to the present—was recently 
published as the lead essay in the 20th- 
anniversary issue (September-December 
1986) of NACLA Report on the Ameri- 
cas, a publication of the North American 
Congress on Latin America. The issue 
includes interviews with former president 
of the Dominican Republic Juan Bosch, 
former prime minister of Jamaica Michael 
Manley, and a 1980 winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, Argentinian Adolfo Perez 
Esquivel, among others. 
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Free space in this column, when available, 
may be used for short announcements by 
any Oberlin College employee or student. 

Since | February the area behind Wilder 
Hall that was formerly a parking lot has 
been reserved for delivery, service, and 
emergency vehicles. The security depart- 
ment announces that unauthorized vehi- 
cles will be towed away. 

Comfortable, spacious, four-bedroom 
house for rent, available September 1987 
through May 1988. $500 per month plus 
utilities. No pets. Call Nick Jones, x8580, 
or Sue Jones, x8104. Home phone 774- 
3671. 
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Shakespeare convention — Phyllis Gor- 
fain, associate professor of English, in 
March will be one of eight participants in 
the Shakespeare Association convention 
seminar. She will present a paper entitled 
“Ritualand Riddle in Hamlet” and partic- 
ipate in a series of workshops sponsored 
by the Alliance for Creative Theater Edu- 


~ cation and Research (ACTER). 


During 1985-86 Gorfain was director of 
the Newberry Library Program in the 
Humanities sponsored by the Great Lakes 
Colleges Association and the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest; her report on the 
year was recently published in the GLCA 
faculty newsletter. 


Blodgett on Philip Johnson— Time- 
line, the magazine of the Ohio Historical 
Society, in June will publish an article on 
architect Philip Johnson written by pro- 
fessor of history Geoffrey Blodgett. The 
article tells the story of Johnson’s youthful 
political activities in northern Ohio during 
the depression years of the 1930s. Blodgett 
gave a talk 21 January on Johnson and his 
father Homer, an Oberlin alummus, to the 
Firelands Historical Society in Norwalk. 
Earlier in January he spoke to a group of 
alumni in Los Angeles on the history of 
the Oberlin campus. 


Friebert’s field— Professor of creative 
writing Stuart Friebert, who is one of the 
editors of Field magazine, in December 
participated in the Modern Language 
Association convention in New York. He 
was part of a panel discussion entitled 
“The Role of the University-Based Liter- 
ary Magazine.” 


Starr speaking — President S. Frederick 
Starr will appear before the Akron Round- 
table, a public forum sponsored by Akron 
business and professional people, on 19 
February. Three days later he will speak at 
the annual Washington’s birthday meet- 
ing of the Western Reserve chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, which 
will meet at the Western Reserve Histori- 


W-4 form woes 


The Internal Revenue Service’s “tax sim- 
plification” plan has probably simplified 
some things, says director of personnel 
William Daly, but the W-4 form is not one 
of them. One feature of the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986 requires that all employees file 
a revised W-4 form with their employer by 
1 October 1987. Daly’s office has received 
a number of calls from employees anxious 
about completing the new form. 

Once a simple-to-complete card, this 
year’s form comes with a three-and-a-half- 
page worksheet that contains charts and 
extensive instructions for calculating with- 
holding based on estimated total annual 
income and expected deductions. Under- 
withholding, the worksheet states, could 
lead to a $500 fine. The worksheet offers a 
toll-free number that can be called to 
request various publications designed to 
be helpful. 

“The bottom line is that your 1987 
withholding is supposed to be equal to at 
least 90 percent of your 1987 tax liability 


or 100 percent of your 1986 tax liability,” | 


Daly says. He suggests, “One easy way to 
deal with the problem would be to wait 
until you’ve completed your tax return 
this year and then use the new W-4 to 
ensure withholding at 100 percent of your 
tax liability for 1986.” 

Daly will be attending a “W-4 form 
information seminar” conducted by the 
IRS next week, one of 15 such meetings to 
be held in the Cleveland area. Afterwards 
he plans to distribute to all employees the 
W-4 forms along with a letter of informa- 
tion. — Emily Nunn 


cal Society in Cleveland’s University Cir- 
cle. 

The Cleveland radio station WDOK/ 
FM 102 broadcast a taped interview with 
Starr on the station’s “Western Reserve 
... Your Community” program Sunday. 
WWWE/WDOK community-relations 
director Rena Blumberg queried Starr on 
a number of topics, including the college, 
the city of Oberlin, and international rela- 
tions. Radio station WWWE will rebroad- 
cast the program at 8 pm 22 February. 


Exhibition in Columbus— The Silver 
Image Gallery at Ohio State University 
showed an exhibition of works by cinema- 
tographer/ photographer Karl Struss. As 
curators and collectors of the exhibit, 
director of news services John Harvith 
and his wife Susan Edwards Harvith pre- 
sented a gallery talk 16 January. The exhi- 
bition was earlier shown at the Firelands 
Association for the Visual-Arts (FAVA) in 
Oberlin. 


Woodwinds in Connecticut — Five con- 
servatory students performed as the Music 
from Oberlin Camerata Woodwind Quin- 
tet during a winter-term residency last 
month in Greenwich, Connecticut. They 
gave informal lectures and demonstra- 
tions under the auspices of the Greenwich 
“Music in Our Schools” program, con- 
cluding with a public concert. This was the 
fifth consecutive year that a student en- 
semble was in residence in Greenwich dur- 
ing winter term. 

Members of the quintet are flutist Esther 
Landau, a junior; oboist Jay Weinland, a 
freshman; clarinetist Michael Whitmore, 


Winners of “Cabin Fever Days” ice 
sculpture contest at the end of 
winter term were freshmen Susan 
Munkres, Sarah Neelson, and Sara 
Manvel, who created “Muffy, the 
slightly different but not scary 
dragon coming out of the ice (and 
her egg, Hank).” Contest judge was 
Forbes Whiteside, professor of art, 
here shown with Sue Jones, special 
events coordinator. 
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a junior; bassoonist Kristen Wolfe, a 
sophomore; and French horn player Shari 
Gleason, a junior. 


Harmonious tour— Nine college stu- 
dents, members of the all-male a cappella 
singing group called the Obertones, trav- 
eled to Washington DC during winter 
term to perform with a similar group at 
Georgetown University called the Chimes. 
Performances planned for area high 
schools were cancelled because of snow. 
The group, organized three years ago by 
then-freshman Arnold Lee, sings close- 
harmony arrangements of a wide variety 
of songs, including “Loch Lomond,” “My 
Lord, What a Morning,” and “The Maso- 
chism Tango.” The tour, a winter-term 
project, was managed by junior David 
Ehrenstein. Richard Ford, associate dean 
of residential life and services, is faculty 
advisor to the group. Freshman Chris 
Moscatiello is its music director; sopho- 
more Geoffrey Hudson is president; and 
Lee is business manager. 


Grant for volunteers — The Community 
Foundation of Greater Lorain County has 
given the office of chaplains a $2,088 one- 
year grant for the student community out- 
reach program to pay for transporting 
student volunteers. With these funds, stu- 
dents will be able “to choose among the 
many service opportunities available in 
Lorain County according to their interests 
and talents and the community’s needs, 
rather than according to what is within 
walking distance,” says Kimberly Brookes 
°85, program coordinator and intern in the 
office of chaplains. 


JOHN SEYFRIED 


Faculty/staff variety show returns 


by Sue Jones 
Plans are afoot for a faculty/staff variety 
show, “Stuff and Nonsense,” at 8:30 pm 6 
March in Finney. It has been many years 
since Oberlin students have been treated 
to this kind of opportunity to see their 
“authority figures” make light of them- 
selves and their surroundings. 
Tradition 

Willard Warch, emeritus professor of 
music theory, remembers the annual fac- 
ulty “vaudeville-like” shows in the 1930s 
and 1940s on the stage of old Warner Hall. 
“One time a very distinguished-looking 
professor from Denmark rode onto stage 
on a scooter, dressed in lederhosen, and 
played a young boy receiving his first 
piano lesson,” he says. In another sketch, 
“two male teachers appeared as a two- 
headed woman, performing together on 


one violin. A piece called ‘Gone with the 


“Wolf combined elements of Prokofiev’s 


new ‘Peter and the Wolf and that new 
Hollywood movie. After the show was 
over, a student band would strike up some 
Big Band music and we’d all dance.” 

The variety-show tradition was revived 
as entertainment for faculty Christmas 
parties in the 1950s and 1960s. Since then, 
however, faculty and staff with “off-beat 
hammy” tendencies have had no regular 
public outlet. To remedy this, I want to 
hear from faculty and staff willing to 
emerge from hiding. Call me (x8167) in 
the student union office to volunteer your 
talents, either on stage or backstage. 

Sue Jones, special events coordinator in 
the student union, is the joketeller of the 
Lemon Sisters, a comic barbershop quartet 
that includes assistant dean Diana Roose. 
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_ New faces _—__ 


Faculty members who are starting teach- 
ing here second semester and some mem- 
bers of the administrative and professional 
staff who have come to campus since Sep- 
tember are pictured and/or described on 
this page. 


Dwight A. Collins (Oberlin BA 1974, 
Rutgers University MFA 1977) is artist- 
in-residence in the theater and dance pro- 
gram and the black studies department. 
Arts advisor and consultant for the Ohio 
Arts Council since 1984, Collins was visit- 
ing artist for the North Carolina Arts 
Council in 1985 and previously for Florida 
State, Kansas State, Fisk, and Ohio Wes- 
leyan universities and the University of 
Northern Iowa. He enjoys dancing, horse- 
back riding, Nautilus training, and swim- 
ming. 


Donaldson Byrd (Manhattan School of 
Music Diploma of Music, BMus, 
MMusEd; Columbia Teachers College 
MMusEd, MA, EdD; American School 
of Fine Arts certificate), visiting professor 
of jazz studies, has studied law at Howard 
University and pursued postdoctoral stud- 
ies in education (University of London), 
special education, and physiological psy- 
chology. He has held teaching positions in 
New York secondary schools and at a 
number of postsecondary schools includ- 
ing Rutgers University, North Texas State 
University College of Fine Arts, and New 
York University. He has served as assis- 
tant band conductor of the United States 
Air Force Band and director of jazz stud- 
ies at Howard University. He has been 
guest lecturer and .consultant for many 
institutions, including Brown University, 
Spelman College, Connecticut College, 
American University, Tufts University, 
and the National Endowment for the Arts. 
He has also presented lecture series at sev- 
eral penal institutions. 

As a performer, Byrd has recorded over 
45 albums and has received two gold 
records and several Grammy nominations. 
Artists he has performed with include 
Charlie Parker, Charles Mingus, Sarah 
Vaughan, Ella Fitzgerald, Milt Jackson, 
Benny Goodman, Lionel Hampton, and 
Herbie Hancock. As a soloist he has per- 
formed with the Thelonious Monk Quar- 


tet, Art Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, the- 


Fontainebleau (France) String Quartet, 
and the Philadelphia Symphony. Byrd has 
been a featured soloist in most major US 
cities and at the Newport Jazz Festival, the 
Montreaux Jazz Festival, the First Euro- 
pean Jazz Festival (Cannes, France) and 
the Kool Jazz Festival (New York City). 
The composer of scores for several films, 
Byrd has been commissioned by television 
and radio stations throughout Europe as 
an arranger, composer, and conductor. In 
US television he hosted the “Donald Byrd 
Series” in New York City. He has pub- 
lished articles in Down Beat magazine, the 
Black Scholar, and the National Associa- 
tion of Jazz Educators magazine, among 
others. 


David Farrar (Antioch College BA, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara MA, 
University of Southern California DMA 
1973) is visiting associate professor of 
opera theater. He directed the world pre- 
miere performances of Musgrave’s “A 
Christmas Carol” and “Mary Queen of 
Scots” and performed the world premiere 
of Hindemith’s “Studies for Bassoon and 
Violoncello.” He has been on the faculty 
of the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, and Lehman College (City 
University of New York). 
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Larry Feinberg is chief curator of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum (Observer 
16 October). 
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Connie Gardner is executive secretary to 
the president (Observer 27 November). 


Janet L. Jensen (University of Wisconsin 
at Madison BMus, MMus 1982), visiting 
instructor in music education, is a doctoral 
candidate at the University of Texas at 
Austin, where she has taught since 1984. A 
specialist in public-school arts program 
development, she has taught in Water- 
town and Madison, Wisconsin, and in 
Rockford, Illinois. Her interests include 
skiing, swimming, and handwork. 


‘Lemuel A. Johnson (Oberlin BA 
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1965, 
Pennsylvania State University MA, Uni- 
versity of Michigan PhD 1969), visiting 
distinguished professor of black studies 
and English, is professor of English at the 
University of Michigan, where he recently 
received the faculty recognition award. A 
citizen of Sierra Leone, Johnson studied 
modern languages while at Oberlin. He 
has served on panels and committees for 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, the Social Science Research Center, 
and the Modern Language Association’s 
African literature division. From 1983 
through 1986 he was chair of the Fulbright 
screening committee for African litera- 
ture, and in 1977-78 he was president of 
the African Literature Association. John- 
son presented the inaugural lecture for the 
Third World writers’ conference at Ober- 
lin’s 1983 sesquicentennial celebrations. 
He has given poetry readings on the Voice 
of America and Radio Canada Interna- 
tional and has appeared on Public Televi- 
sion. The world premier of his Nights and 
War in the Prado Museum, which he 
translated from a Spanish play by Rafael 
Alberti, was presented at Drake Univer- 
sity, lowa, as a Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts/Smithsonian Produc- 
tion. Johnson will read from his work at 8 
pm Monday in King 106. 
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Kenneth Kleppel (Cleveland State Uni- 
versity BA, MBA 1975), instructor in eco- 
nomics, is a certified public accountant 
and finance director for the city of Bed- 
ford, Ohio. For the past 10 years he has 
taught part-time at Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Cleveland State University, and 
Youngstown State University. He is on 
the manual review board for the Ohio 
CPA journal and is a member of the Ohio 
Society of CPAs, the American Institute 
of CPAs, and the Ohio Municipal League. 
He was president of the Ohio Society of 
Tax Administrators in 1985 and 1986. 
Kleppel and his wife Judy Kleppel, a 
former teacher, have three sons. 
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Thomas McCarty is director of the annual 
fund (Observer 16 October). 


‘Elizabeth (“Betsy”) Young is assistant to 


William Mohler is electronics specialist in 
the physics department (Observer 13 No- 
vember). 


Maureen A. Riley (Oakland (Michigan) 
University BA, State University of New 
York at Albany MA 1979), instructor in 


: Russian, is a doctoral candidate at Indi- 


ana University. She held both a Fulbright- 
Hays dissertation-research grant and an 
International Research and Exchange 
Board research-abroad grant in 1984-85. 


Roger Smith is designer / draftsman in the 
construction office (Observer 27 Novem- 
ber). 


Aloysius L. Suwardi, visiting Fulbright 
scholar, is beginning his second residency 
at Oberlin; he was first here in the fall of 
1985. He is on leave from his teaching 
position at the Akademi Seni Karawitan 
Indonesia (Indonesian Academy of Tradi- 
tional Music), the country’s national con- 
servatory in Surakarta, Indonesia. He also 
is the curator of gamelan instruments at 
the Pusat Kebudayaan Jawa Tengah (Cen- 
tral Java Culture Center) in Surakarta. A 
performer on all instruments of the game- 
lan, Suwardi also builds and repairs game- 
lan instruments and makes gongs. 

During his residency, which is spon- 
sored by the Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars, Suwardi will teach 
gamelan in the conservatory and will con- 
tinue his work of adjusting and tuning 
Oberlin’s gamelan instruments with con- 
servatory faculty members. He will also 
lead the Oberlin Gamelan Ensemble in 
two public performances. 


JOHN SEYFRIED 


the president (Observer 27 November). 


Correction 


The photographs in the 15 January 
issue of the Observer of Walter Aschaf- 


fenburg, Gladys Kruk, and Robert 
Wohleber were taken by sophomore 
Douglas Lauen. 
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Three students just back from the British 
Isles have been persuaded by the Observer 
to write about their trips. Junior Kimber- 
ley Perkins and senior Andrea Lucas par- 
ticipated in the Danenberg Oberlin-in- 
London program fall semester. Perkins 
took the London Stage course taught by 
Carl Peterson, professor of English; Lucas, 
the Art in London course taught by 
Richard Spear, Mildred C. Jay professor 
of art, and both took the course in litera- 
ture and the visual arts taught by both 
professors. Junior Scott Fehlan, codirec- 
tor of the forensic union, went to Dublin 
in January with senior Christopher Joyce 
to participate in the World Debating 
Championships. 


Snooker in Aberystwyth 


by Kimberly Perkins 

I learned to play pool in a small town in 
the middle of America. My mentors played 
hard and fast and flashily, swearing and 
pacing and pounding the cues on the table. 
To win on easy “duck” shots was cheating. 
To lose on tough, three-rail bank shots 
was to play valiantly. Pool was not just a 
game but a point of honor to them and, by 
their example, to me. 

Eventually I learned to win on those 
three-rail bank shots, earning the dubious 
title, “the best damn pool player I ever 
saw, for a woman.” 

I got my first chance to try British 
snooker as soon as I got off the train in 
Aberystwyth, Wales. Wearing dirty blue 
jeans and a WMMS “Home of the Buz- 
zard” T-shirt, I felt painfully American 
among the quaint, Welsh-speaking men in 
wool sweaters. My co-tourist, Stephen, 
dressed equally incongruously, ordered 
lagers. “Jeahs,” chirped the bespectacled 
bartender, producing two foaming glasses. 
“Cheeerrrs,” repeated Stephen with a la- 
conic smile. I winced. 

I laid some change on the snooker table 
and started to analyze the current game. A 
young man wearing a red wool sweater 
casually aimed at an easy target and shot, 
moving the ball about an inch. “Good 
play!” yelled his adversary. The second 
man lined up an easy shot across the table 
and missed, leaving the ball teetering on 
the edge of the pocket. “Well done!” said 
the first man. 

“If they think that is a great shot,” I 
muttered to Stephen, “we can make some 
serious money here.” 

The game dragged on, all the balls 
inches from the holes, none played. Bored, 
I wandered to the jukebox. It offered every 
hit the Supremes ever made and Frank 
Sinatra doing “New York, New York.” No 
Welsh folk tunes, not even any Beatles. 

Suddenly, I heard the satisfying thump 
of a ball going into the table. Then 
another, then another. One of the sweat- 
ered men pocketed the 8-ball and won, all 
on what my American teachers would 
have disparagingly called “duck” shots. 
“That’s no way to play pool,” I told 
Stephen. 


The next game was Stephen’s. Winning 
the first ball, he scooted around the table 
to nail a tough side shot. The Welshman 
nudged his ball closer to the pocket. Steph- 
en made another tough shot. The Welsh- 
man made another close miss. 

Soon Stephen had one ball remaining 
while his opponent had seven. It looked 
like an easy win. His opponent lightly 
tapped his ball; it rolled forward, exactly 
between Stephen’s last ball and the only 
available pocket. 

Then it hit me—the Welshman knew 
what he was doing! My friend, who had 
worked so hard to clear the table, had 
been checkmated. He couldn’t pocket his 
ball, and when he missed his adversary 
would easily and suddenly win. 


“That,” said the Welshman, grinning, 
“is what is known as a snooker!” 


The next game was mine. I shot. I tried 
to snooker the Welshman, to put my balls 
dangerously close to the pockets, not in 
them, but I couldn’t do it. My training had 
betrayed me; they just kept falling in. 
Soon I had only the 8-ball left while my 
opponent hadn’t sunk one. I knew I would 
get snookered, and then I'd stamp and 
swear and be ejected from the pub because, 
here, pool was not a battle of honor but 
just a relaxing game. 

By now the whole pub was watching. I 
heard one of the onlookers whisper, “The 
American girl can really pot the balls, but 
she can’t play snooker.” “All is lost,” I 
thought. “They’ve discovered my weak- 
ness.” He was right. I could make beauti- 
ful shots while these players couldn’t doa 
three-rail bank to save their lives. I had 
disadvantaged myself by attempting as- 
similation. 

“Your shot,” said the Welshman, grin- 
ning again. I looked at the table. I was 
snookered inside a cluster of my oppo- 
nent’s balls. I had two options: attempt an 
unpracticed reverse snooker or face a 
highly unlikely four-rail bank. Four rails! 
Nobody does four rails. 

I slowly rubbed the chalk on my stick, 
stalling for time. I replaced the chalk, 
wiped my hands on my jeans, and took 
aim. Shooting hard, I whirled around so I 
wouldn’t have to see the damage I'd done. 

Boom—boom—boom—boon,, twick. 
Silence. Lose valiantly, I told myself, turn- 
ing around. My opponent’s balls were 
intact on the table, but his jaw had 
dropped. And aside from the Supremes, 
the only noise in the pub was that of my 
8-ball sliding down into the table. 


Art in York 


. by Andrea Lucas 

Museums rarely display “fakes.” Visitors 
will travel long distances to see the “real” 
Rembrandts, Dufys, and Picassos but 
rarely to see imitations. Last fall, however, 
the art-history section of the Danenburg 
Oberlin-in-London program traveled sev- 
eral hundred miles from its home base to 
see an exhibition entitled “Fakes and 
Forgeries.” 

Our classes on the London program 
were not traditional. We spent many of 
them in art galleries, auction houses, and 
museums. The trip to this particular exhi- 
bition grew out of a student’s private- 
reading project on forgeries. When senior 
Melissa Welch made her presentation to 
the class, we had a lively discussion about 
what qualified as a fake, the aesthetic 
value of such works, and the history of 
attitudes toward them. Professor Spear 
decided that the best way to settle our 
arguments would be take us to the exhibi- 
tion. 

York is an ancient market town with 
city walls, a huge cathedral in which a 
bishop was being consecrated that day, an 
inner town with streets too narrow for cars 
to pass, and a lively open market. We 
began our visit there at the 18th-century 
town hall designed by Lord Burlington, 
whose architectural works we had studied 
in detail in class. A major criticism of the 
hall when it was built, we learned, was that 
the three-foot spaces between the columns 
were too narrow for women’s hoop skirts. 

After separating so that we could wan- 
der through the town on our own, we 
reconvened at the museum. The exhibi- 
tion was hung with two or three works 
grouped together, at least one of them 
authentic. Our problem was to distinguish 
the “real” from the “fake.” There was, for 
example, a Renaissance altarpiece next to 
a 20th-century “antiqued” forgery. There 


was a Picasso drawing next to a Picasso 
forgery. There were three prints related to 
Rembrandt: a genuine Rembrandt made 
during his lifetime; a print made in the 
19th-century from the same plate, which 
had gone through several different edi- 
tions after Rembrandt’s death; and a 
forgery made by another process. 

Each of us was asked to choose a group, 
study it, and then present a hypothesis 
supporting our belief in the authenticity of 
one of the works in the group. There is 
nothing like the threat of public humilia- 
tion to make you careful in your judg- 
ments of art. The fact that half of us made 
the wrong decision lessened our embar- 
rassment but did not increase our confi- 
dence in ourselves as future curators and 
gallery directors. The assignment was typ- 
ical of the type we had throughout our 
semester on the London program; it forced 
us to use the knowledge we acquired from 
our study and experience and apply it to 
situations we might confront in the future. 

We left York somewhat subdued, tired 
from an eight-hour “class” and much 
aware of the years of learning ahead of us 
before we could confidently make the 
artistic judgments we had attempted that 
day. 


Debates in Dublin 


by Scott Fehlan 

Teams from Australia, New Zealand, 
France, England, Greece, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, Jamaica, and the US gath- 
ered at University College, Dublin, Ire- 
land, for the World Debating Champion- 
ship. I traveled with Christopher Joyce to 
represent Oberlin at this tournament. 

Because this was a parliamentary tour- 
nament, we debated different topics in 
each round extemporaneously; teams did 
not research topics in advance. There were 
some specific resolutions (“We would sup- 
port the use of the death penalty”), but 
most of the topics were broad. Members 


George F. Kennan (center), US diplo- 
mat and Pulitzer Prize-winning histo- 
rian, was in Oberlin last week to see 
President S. Frederick Starr (right). 
During the visit he also met with 
faculty and students in a seminar 
hosted by emeritus professor of gov- 
ernment Robert Tufts (left). 

Kennan is named for his great- 
uncle, George Kennan (1845-1924), 
author of Siberia and the Exile Sys- 
tem (1891), which exposed the hu- 


Foreign correspondents: student writers abroad 


of the teams from Ireland, the United 
Kingdom, and the Commonwealth were 
used to debating general cases; Americans 
are used to specific ones. 

This difference was highlighted in the 
final round, where the resolution was, 
“The West can go to hell.” An American 
team would interpret this statement to 
apply to a specific case, such as the Iranian 
arms scandal. The team from Sydney, 
Australia, however, argued that the West- 
ern industrialized countries currently suffer 
moral, social, economic, and political de- 
cay. 

The team from Glasgow University 
won the tournament and a magnificent 
crystal trophy from Waterford. The Uni- 
versity of Sydney placed second; Cam- 
bridge University and Swarthmore Col- 
lege tied for third place. 


All the competitors were treated hos- 


_ pitably during our week in Dublin. The 


highlight was a state reception where we 
met the Prime Minister, Dr. Garret Fitz- 
Gerald, an affable man. We also attended 
an embassies reception, where we met 
ambassadors from Canada, England, and 
France. At another reception we met the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, Alderman Bertie 
Ahern, and on New Year’s Eve we attended 
a ball at the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor’s home. The ball was entertaining, 
but the tournament organizers neglected 
to arrange transportation back to our 
hotel. Imagine 300 debaters in full evening 
dress walking four miles in the rain to the 


~ outskirts of Dublin. We must have been 


quite a sight. 


I was pleased with the tournament. A 
few years ago there was little interest in 
debate at Oberlin, but recently we have 
competed against the best American teams 
at Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, Smith, 
Brown, Swarthmore, and Yale. Compet- 
ing in this debate ranked us among the top 
100 teams in the English-speaking world. 
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man-rights abuses of Russia’s czarist 
regimes. The elder Kennan was born 
and raised in Norwalk, and his name- 
sake during his Oberlin stay visited the 
uncle’s boyhood home. Starr, who 
also has ancestral ties to Norwalk, 
accompanied him. The Smithsonian 
Institution’s Kennan Institute for Ad- 
vanced Russian Studies at the Wilson 
Center is named for the elder Kennan; 
Starr was founder and first secretary 
of the Kennan Institute. 
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Champion diver Sean Fri soars over obstacles 


by Steve Pulver 

Last winter Sean Fri, now a junior, 
closed out a fine diving season by captur- 
ing the North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC) three-meter diving title while 
placing second on the one-meter board. 
He went on to earn All-America honors 
by finishing fifth in the one-meter and 
ninth in the three-meter diving at the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) division III swimming and div- 
ing championships. “I think I surprised a 
lot of people with my three-meter perfor- 
mance, since I had never done any diving 


Public library 
alternatives to 
Carnegie to be 

considered 


Three years ago the college proposed that 
the public library be housed on the second 
floor of Carnegie (Observer 26 April 
1984). Last month, in a letter to the Ober- 
lin News Tribune, Dayton E. Livingston, 
vice president for business and finance, 
explained that this plan had proved to be 
impractical. Detailed engineering studies 
had shown that the plan would require 
costly “structural reinforcement of the 
second floor.” Because “new supporting 
elements would disfigure portions of the 
first floor,” Livingston said, “the architec- 
tural price would be even higher.” 
Assistance planned 

Livingston’s letter suggested that the 
public library consider alternative loca- 
tions and offered assurances of help. The 
college administration, he said, is “pre- 
pared to recommend” to the trustees that 
the college “make a significant gift toward 
the total cost of a new home for the 
Library and, if necessary, continue annual 
financial support for a reasonable transi- 
tion period.” 

Carnegie Library, which opened in 1908, 
was financed by a gift to the college of 
$125,000 from Andrew Carnegie (his gift 
was later increased to $150,000). While it is 
often said in Oberlin that his gift was con- 
tingent on the college’s housing the town 
library, the records do not support this 
tradition. Robert Haslun, secretary of the 
college, says, “The annual reports from 
1904 to 1909 written by President Henry 
Churchill King and head librarian Aza- 
riah Smith Root appear to spell out all the 
conditions of the Carnegie grant. In none 
of these reports is there an indication of 
any restriction on the Carnegie gift other 
than the fact that the college had to raise 
$100,000 for the endowment—a restric- 
tion that Kings seems to have asked Carne- 
gie to impose.” 

The reports clearly indicate. Haslun 
says, that King and Root wanted to help 
the town library and intended to have it 
housed on the first floor of the college 
library building. There is no indication, 
however, that this joint occupancy was 
Carnegie’s idea. 

Carnegie Corporation letter 

When the college began preparations to 
move its library from Carnegie to a new 
building, the origin of the link between the 
college and town library was investigated. 
In a letter dated 15 October 1964 concern- 
ing Carnegie’s gift, Florence Anderson of 
the Carnegie Corporation assured head 
librarian Eileen Thornton “that there were 
no strings attached which would legally or 
morally stand in the way of the plans you 
describe for a new library building . . .” 
After commending the cooperation be- 
tween the two libraries at Oberlin and hop- 
ing it will continue, Anderson concludes, 
“there is nothing in the record of Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift which would require it. 


from that height before I came to college,” 
said Fri. “I am scared to death of heights.” 

Besides his acrophobia, there were other 
obstacles Fri had to overcome to win the 
championship and place in the nationals: a 
cracked bone in his foot and a relatively 
late start in the sport of diving. A resident 
of Bethesda, Maryland, Fri joined the div- 
ing team at one of the summer pools in 
Montgomery County at age 15, just before 
his junior year in high school. He “did not 
perform very well” his first year, he says, 
“but as a senior I started to improve and 
finished second overall at the Metro cham- 
pionships.” Unlike most divers, Fri has no 
background in swimming competitions 
and claims to “sink like a stone” after 
swimming 50 yards. 

Dedicated practice 

Such talk could be misleading. Diving is 
not a hobby or pastime to its champions; it 
is a very demanding sport. Fine-tuning the 
moves in a particular dive requires strict 
dedication and tireless practice. As soon as 
the diver masters the routine of one dive, it 
is time to add another move to raise the 
degree of difficulty. The dedicated diver 
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At its 3 February meeting the college 
faculty voted to establish an archaeologi- 
cal studies major and approved a catalog 
statement concerning academic prepara- 
tion for applicants for admission. Both 
motions passed by voice vote without 
audible dissent. 

The new major, which will be super- 
vised by the curricular committee on 
archaeology, will include courses from at 
least two of the three areas of archaeology 
now in the curriculum—biblical, classical, 
and anthropological. Formerly the college 
offered a major only in classical archaeol- 
ogy. In presenting the motion for the edu- 
cational plans and policies committee, 
James Helm, associate dean of the college 
of arts and sciences, said that the new 
major reflects the recent convergence at 
Oberlin and elsewhere of the interests of 
professional archaeologists in various dis- 
ciplines. 

The statement on academic preparation 
for admission was prepared by the com- 
mittee on admissions and relations to 
secondary schools. Rather than present- 
ing “requirements” or “recommendations” 
for admission, the statement describes the 
academic credentials of the best-qualified 
candidates. These credentials include four 
years each of English and mathematics 
and three years each of one foreign lan- 
guage, the natural sciences, and social stu- 
dies. An amendment specifically including 
history among the social studies passed 
before the main motion passed. The cata- 
log text, for which the committee on 
admissions has oversight responsibility, 
may be modified without further action by 
the college faculty. 

Janice Zinser, associate professor of 
French and chair of the Romance lan- 
guages department, presented a report on 
behalf of the foreign-language depart- 
ments. The report, prepared in response to 
questions raised in the December meeting 
of the college faculty, included some data 
on foreign-language preparation of stu- 
dents when they enter the college and on 
foreign-language study while they are here. 
If the college were to adopt a foreign- 
language requirement, the report said, it 
would need to add from five to seven full- 
time-equivalent faculty members. It would 
also need to reduce the size of foreign- 
language classes and upgrade the language 
laboratory. Motions concerning general 
requirements or guidelines, including those 
for foreign language, are to be presented at 
the next college faculty meeting. 


must always strive to achieve new—pardon 
the pun—heights. 

Fri has this to say about diving practice: 
“The main thing you have to do is to keep 
your eyes open, especially when you are 
coming out of a spin or twist move. Plus 
you must have a definite finishing spot or 
target for the dive before you even step 
onto the board.” 

Early-decision applicant 

Fri may have started late as a diver, but 
he decided early to come to Oberlin. “I 
liked Oberlin after just one visit,” he says. 
He applied early-decision and was ac- 
cepted. He is majoring in history. 

As an Oberlin freshman he came in 
sixth on the one-meter board and third on 
the three-meter at the NCAC conference 
championships, but he missed qualifying 
for the nationals by two points. As a 
sophomore last year he finished first in all 
seven of Oberlin’s dual meets in both the 
one- and three-meter events+—a streak that 
he has maintained this season—and set a 
new school record on the three-meter 
board of 452.70 points against Ohio Wes- 
leyan. On 10 January this year, competing 
against the same school, he broke Ober- 
lin’s one-meter record—established in 1972 
by Casey Cook—by scoring 484.40 points. 
While he grabbed the three-meter confer- 
ence crown last year, he finished second to 
Allegheny’s Keith Lazarcheff in the one- 
meter competition. 

“Keith is one of those tall guys who 
looks real smooth entering the water,” said 
the 5’ 11,” 170-pound Fri. Fri welcomes 
the competition. “It is to my advantage 
that we have two of the nation’s best divers 
in our conference.” (The other is Paul 
DiFrancesco of Kenyon.) “I can get a 
pretty good idea of what types of dives to 
expect from them at the nationals since we 
have dual meets with them during the reg- 
ular season.” 

Team influence 

Yeomen head coach Dick Michaels has 
seen a lot of divers during his 17 years at 
Oberlin. “Sean is an extremely hard work- 
er,” says Michaels. “He brings out the best 
in his teammates, especially in the case of 
Ken Snyder (a junior from Albuquerque, 


New Mexico) who had absolutely no div- 
ing experience before coming to Oberlin. 
The fact that Ken has had the opportunity 
to work with Sean for almost three years 
has given us our strongest diving contin- 
gent since I have been here.” 

About Michaels, Fri says, “He has the 
right attitude towards sports in general; 
that they are supposed to be games but 
each one of us should be as good as he can 
be. His main goal is to see improvement in 
each person.” 

Fri expects to improve himself. “I feel 


- more comfortable with my dives this 


year,” he says. “I have had a whole year to 
work on them, plus I have made some 
additions to my moves. I feel confident 
that I will be better this year at the 
nationals.” 

Not bad for a diver who does not like 
high places. 
Steve Pulver is director of sports infor- 
mation. 


Douglass Gardner named 
acting admissions head 


Douglass S. Gardner, registrar since 1981, 
is now acting director of college admis- 
sions, and assistant registrar Lori Gumpf 
is acting registrar. Gardner replaces Eliza- 
beth DeLaHunt, who is on terminal leave 
of absence through June 1987. 

In a memo to the.campus community 
announcing the change at admissions, 
President S. Frederick Starr noted that 
Gardner, as registrar, has served on the 
admissions committee and worked closely 
with the admissions staff. Gardner has 
interviewed applicants visiting the campus 
and also made an admissions recruiting 
trip to Massachusetts. From 1974 to 1981, 
when he was associate registrar at Har- 
vard University, Gardner assisted the Har- 
vard admissions office in the same way. 
Gardner has the AB degree (1957) and the 
EdM (1981) from Harvard, and he was 
data-processing manager for the faculty of 
arts and sciences there from 1968 to 1973. 
He is married to Connie Gardner, execu- 
tive secretary to the president. 

Gardner is at least the second person to 
head the two offices successively: Robert 
Jackson was director of admissions from 
1949 to 1973 and then registrar until he 
retired in 1981. 

Acting registrar 

Gumpf began working as a records 

clerk in the registrar’s office in 1978. In 


1982 she was named assistant to the regis- 
trar, and since September 1986 she has 
been assistant registrar. A graduate of 
Marion L. Steele High School in Amherst, 
she attended Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, and for several years she was a cashier 
at Drug Mart in Amherst. She and her 
husband Brad Gumpf, a letter carrier in 
Lorain, have two children. Her mother is 
Patricia Clarkson, administrative assistant 
in interdisciplinary studies. 
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by Richard C. Schoonmaker 

There is a big difference between talking 
about science and doing science. Because 
the real business of science is research, 
serious research opportunities are essen- 
tial in the undergraduate education of 
scientists. At Oberlin, undergraduates are 
participants in most faculty research in 
science, and some of our best, most 
demanding, and most productive teaching 
is done in the tutorial mode in the research 
laboratory. For many of us teaching and 
research are inseparable parts of a single 
enterprise. 

A faculty member in a science depart- 
ment over the course of a career may raise 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
research grants to purchase special appa- 
ratus, equip a laboratory, and provide 
supplies, services, and student stipends. 
My research involves scattering of molec- 
ular beams from surfaces, for which in- 
struments are not available commercially; 
they must be designed, constructed, and 
assembled by those who want to use them. 
With the help of grants from the Petro- 
leum Research Fund and the National 
Science Foundation, I have built a second- 
generation scattering apparatus, using ex- 
perience hard-won from building and 
working with its predecessor. Because 
scientific research is a dynamic process in 
which the results of experiments often 
suggest others, we try to design our appa- 
ratus to have sufficient flexibility so that it 
can be adapted to accommodate previous- 
ly unforeseen experiments. Thus, chang- 
ing emphases in our work and consequent 
modification of our apparatus are part of 
the ongoing process of research. 


Studying interfaces 

In the real world most chemical pro- 
cesses, whether natural or commercial, 
occur at interfaces; that is, at the intersec- 
tion of two phases—gas, solid, or liquid. 
Such diverse phenomena as cloud forma- 
tion, corrosion, respiration, heterogene- 
ous catalysis (the basis of chemical and 
petroleum industries), lift and drag on 
objects in flight, and production of inte- 
grated circuits, semiconductors, and com- 
puter chips are only a few of many pos- 
sible examples of important processes in 
which gas-surface interactions play a cru- 
cial role. Thus, if we wish to understand 
and control natural or commercial chemi- 


Inside story: in this drawing Schoonmaker 
shows the internal parts of the scattering 
chamber as they are seen through the 
round window in the lower left-hand 
corner of the photograph. 


cal processes, we must study molecular 
interactions at interfaces. For several years 
I have been investigating interactions at 
the gas-solid interface with the long-range 
goal of elucidating the mechanism of con- 
densation of gases on solids. 
Incorporation of a gas molecule into a 
solid surface may consist of a single ele- 
mentary step or of a complicated sequence 
of many steps; but the first step is always 
the collision of the gas molecule, at the 
gas-surface interface, with molecules that 
constitute the solid surface. Much of my 
recent research has been directed toward 
answering questions about the dynamics 
of this collisisn. For example, is energy 
exchanged between the gas and the sur- 
face, and, if so, how much and in what 
direction? What fraction of the gas mole- 
cules impinging on the surface is reflected 
back? How are the properties of the gas 
molecule changed by the collision? Why 
do some molecules come off and others 
stick after collision with the surface? Do 
molecules that strike the surface at a par- 
ticular place stay there for some time, 
migrate across the surface, and come off 
from a different place? If so, how long do 
they stay on the surface before restitution 
to the gas phase? Are all regions of the 
solid surface equally good (or poor) sites 
for condensation? If there are surface sites 


Speedy ‘typist’ has come to campus 


A machine smaller than a breadbox has 
saved at least a thousand dollars in typing 
charges since it was delivered in November, 
says Thelma Kime, coordinator of steno- 
graphic services. The DEST PC Scan 
appears to perform like a primitive copy- 
ing machine: it takes one typewritten sheet 
every half minute or so. The copy it pro- 
duces is not on another sheet of paper, 
however, but in a word-processor file, 
where it may have a new format—a single- 
spaced original may be double-spaced, for 
example—and where it may be revised. 

Sidney Rosenfeld, professor of Ger- 
man, is among the enthusiastic beneficia- 
ries of the PC Scan. He wanted the type- 
script of an article that he had written 
before his personal-computer days trans- 
ferred to a disc in his word processor so 
that he could revise it. The secretary of the 
German and Russian department, Retha 
Ball, was doing the typing at a good clip— 
but both she and Rosenfeld were happy to 
turn it over to the PC Scan, which “typed” 
the next 50 pages onto a word-processing 
disc in a couple of hours. The new device, 
Rosenfeld says, “stirred my admiration for 
technology.” 


The PC Scan can “read” almost any 
typescript, including purple dittos and 
“seventh-generation” xerography copies, 
Kime says. It cannot read handwriting or 
the variable-sized characters of typesetting 
(found in books, newspapers, and other 
publications), and it may have trouble 
with dot-matrix printer copy that is not 
letter quality. It does not read super- and 
subscripts or foreign symbols. When it 
finds them or anything else it does not 
recognize in a typescript, it inserts a 
number symbol (#) and continues. Kime 
points out that it is an easy matter to find 
and replace this symbol in the word- 
processor file. 

Diana Roose, assistant dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, says that the 
new machine, which cost $3,600, will very 
soon pay for itself. The PC Scan, like all of 
stenographic services (located in the base- 
ment of Rice), is primarily for the use of 
the arts and sciences faculty. First priority 
is given to classroom material; second, to 
manuscripts for publication. When these 
needs are met, says Roose, the machine 
may be used by people in other Oberlin 
College divisions. 
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Lab report: Watching molecular beams scatter 


that are especially favorable for condensa- 
tion, can we characterize them? How do 
the structures and compositions of the gas 
and surface molecules affect the interac- 
tion between them? 
Differentiating molecules 

There are numerous ways to study gas- 
surface interactions. Many involve indi- 
rect methods that lead to tenuous conclu- 
sions about mechanisms of condensation. 
Several years ago it became clear to me 


Richard Seisonaiadie: and Thomas Tuck- | 


er, a senior chemistry major who was a 
research assistant to Schoonmaker last 
summer. Tucker worked on computer 


modeling of gas-surface interactions and 


that we needed a direct method to study 
gas-surface interactions. We needed to be 
able to impinge gas molecules with well- 
defined structures and properties on well- 
characterized crystal surfaces. We needed 
to look explicitly at the “incident” gas 
molecules —those that strike the surface— 
and the “reflected” molecules—those that 
come back off the surface. 

The experiments could not be done in 
the atmosphere because clean, well-defined 
surfaces would be required. At normal 
atmospheric pressure a layer of contami- 
nants such as oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, water, etc. would form on an 
exposed clean surface in about one mil- 
lionth of a second. Moreover, at normal 
pressure the initially directed, focused 
beam of molecules that we produce would 
undergo billions of collisions with mole- 
cules in the atmosphere and would be scat- 
tered in all directions, with the unfortu- 
nate consequence that none would reach 
the surface. Hence, the experiments would 
have to be carried out in an apparatus that 
was capable of removing atmospheric 
molecules and producing an ultrahigh 
vacuum approaching that of outer space. 
For each 10 trillion molecules of the 
atmosphere originally present in our ap- 
paratus, all but about one would have to 
be removed before we could commence 
scattering a molecular beam from a sur- 
face. The apparatus in my laboratory 
allows us to do that. 


Directed beam 

Simply stated, what the apparatus does 
is remove atmospheric molecules to pro- 
duce ultrahigh vacuum and generate a 
well-focused, directed beam of molecules 
that is aimed at a well-defined crystal sur- 
face. When we aim the beam we may 
choose any angle of incidence between the 
gas molecule and the surface, from head- 
on (molecule moving perpendicular to the 
surface) to grazing (molecule moving near- 


ly parallel to the surface). For each selected 
angle of incidence we may measure both 
the number of molecules that strikes the 
surface and the number of molecules that 
comes back off the surface at each and 
every angle. The second measurement, 
called the angular distribution of reflected 
molecules, is a sensitive probe of the gas- 
surface interaction. The difference between 
the total number striking and the total 
number reflected at all angles is the number 


assisted in assembly and alignment of the 
molecular beam scattering apparatus. 
Here, they are closing the last port on the 
apparatus in preparation for pumping it to 
ultrahigh vacuum. 


of molecules that stick (condense) on the 
surface. 

We can alter the conditions of the gas- 
surface collision by changing, singly or in 
concert, critical parameters, such as angles 
of incidence, energy, intensity, composi- 
tion, and structure of the molecular beam, 
fractional coverage of the surface by the 
beam, or temperature, structure, and com- 
position of the surface. From results of 
systematic measurements of the depen- 
dence of angular distribution of reflected 
molecules on conditions, we can deduce 
answers to questions such as those posed 
earlier, unravel a complex process, and 
begin to understand fundamental aspects 
of how gases interact with surfaces and get 
incorporated into solids. To assist in in- 
terpretation of the data from our experi- 
ments, I have collaborated with several 
students to develop a theory-based project 
that involves computer modeling of diffu- 
sion of molecules on surfaces and of bind- 
ing forces between gas molecules and 
surfaces. 

Curiosity 

Doing research would be easier in a 

setting where ongoing research groups 
train, socialize, and indoctrinate newcom- 
ers to research. At Oberlin, the faculty is 
the only element of continuity, and most 
of us start anew each year to train neo- 
phytes who may become colleagues in part 
of a long-range project. We progress like 
players in the old game of “giant steps” — 
two steps forward and one backward! I 
persist because I cannot help myself. Un- 
derstanding how the world works, advanc- 
ing knowledge, and pursuing truth are 
important to me, and I think that such 
matters are important to serious-minded 
students. 
Richard Schoonmaker is professor of 
chemistry. He invites anyone interested in 
seeing the molecular beam scattering appa- 
ratus to call him and arrange a visit to his 
laboratory. 


The skulls of hartebeest, kudu, lions, and 
leopards; hides and horns; xylophones 
made from gourds and hardwood keys 


(timbila); baskets, clay bowls, and wooden 


spoons—all were covering the floor and 
desktops in King 306 throughout winter 
term. In a room usually used by large 
classes, five winter-term students worked 
with hundreds of anthropological arti- 
facts, spending every weekday examining, 
carefully cleaning, and then tracing onto 
large sheets of butcher paper the shape of 
each item. While learning preservation 
techniques and something of daily life in 
southeast Africa almost a hundred years 
ago, the students were helping to make a 
valuable collection available for future 
study. 

The winter-term students, together with 
project director Linda Grimm, associate 
professor of anthropology, and Elisabeth 
Mibach, director of the Intermuseum Lab- 
oratory, were the first people in many 
years to examine and study the whole of 
the Richards collection—a vast accumula- 
tion of turn-of-the-century artifacts from 
the Zulu and Tonga tribes of southeast 
Africa. It was sent by the Reverend Erwin 
Hart Richards, an 1877 graduate, to Ober- 
lin during his years as a missionary ( Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine September-October 
1975), and much of it has been in storage 
since ‘ts arrival. A small portion has been 
displayed on the third floor of King for 
several years, but, Grimm says, those 
exhibits “barely scratched the surface of 
the issue of the artifacts in the context of 
their production and use in the societies.” 

Collection’s scope 

The Richards collection includes a num- 
ber of distinct categories of material cul- 
ture—metallurgy, baskets and fibers, mu- 
sical instruments, hunting and warfare 


implements, and hides and pelts—all of 
which can be examined from a variety of 
anthropological perspectives. The collec- 
tion seems to have been made to show the 
traditional way of life before Europeans 
arrived on the southeast coast of Africa, 
Grimm says, and she believes that it is 
most enlightening when studied as a unit 
rather than in isolated bits as “tourist 
curios.” “I see considerable coherence in 
this collection,” she says. “Whatever Rich- 
ards’ motivation or purpose may have 
been, he collected a fairly comprehensive 
representation of the daily lives of these 
people through utilitarian objects. It really 
gives you a feel for their lives.” 

Due to its large size and variety, the 
Richards collection offers the prospect of 
many different classroom uses. The reason 
most of them have not yet been realized is 
not a lack of interest in the artifacts but 
rather a lack of access to them. The arti- 
facts need storage that allows both preser- 
vation and accessibility. With Mibach’s 
arrival at the Intermuseum Laboratory 
this fall, Grimm saw an opportunity to get 
it..“I’m able to do this project only because 
there is a professional conservator on 
campus now who has been willing to 
advise us on a variety of issues, including 
proper storage procedures, conservation 
matters, and potential restoration work,” 
she says. Mibach, who has extensive expe- 
rience in upgrading collection storage, 
participated as project consultant, con- 
ferring with and advising each student on 
his or her particular role. She also arranged 
a “behind-the-scenes” tour of exhibits and 
storage facilities at the Ohio Historical 
Society museum in Columbus and accom- 
panied the group on a field trip there. 

The goal of the project, Grimm says, is 
“to get the artifacts stored in a way that 
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Cecily Bena Elisabeth Mibach discuss problems in the orage and preserva 


musical instruments from the Richards Collection. Students in the winter term project, 
besides Fuhr, are Diane Rosenblum, Scott Pike, Amy Canaan, and Devon Pyle. 


will ensure their availability for future 
study. We want to be able to come back to 
them later to ask questions that will help 
us discover how they articulate and reflect 
culture.” During winter term, she and her 


students took the first step toward making 


the artifacts useful in future classrooms. 
They were “concentrating on cleaning and 
re-storing them, with preservation receiv- 
ing first priority,” Grimm says. The group 
was, however, able to design “what we 
consider ideal storage for the Richards 
collection.” By systematically making life- 
size tracings on large sheets of butcher 
paper and scale models on graph paper, 


the students calculated how much space 
would be needed to store the fragile arti- 
facts safely. Grimm has written a request 
to the college for funds to purchase locally 
available storage cabinets for the collec- 


tion. e 


Utility 

While many of the objects are attrac- 
tive, Grimm says they should not be 
judged as artworks. “They're daily life 
things—nice baskets, beautiful decorated 
gourds, very utilitarian items. Richards’ 
purpose in assembling this collection was 
consistent with modern anthropological 
values.” — Emily Nunn 


Earthquake confirms time-memory theory 


by William J. Friedman 
Earthquakes are seldom beneficial, but I 
am grateful for the minor tremor that 
occurred a year ago, on Friday 31 January 
1986 at approximately 11:50 am, because 
it provided evidence I needed in a study of 
cognitive processes. The previous summer 
I had published a study that employed a 
new method for testing theories of time 
memory, but that research had a certain 
ambiguity that was resolved only with the 
help of the earthquake. 
Reconstructing time 

There are several types of theories of 

how we judge the time of past experiences. 


According to one type, we use “direct” 
information about the age of the memory 
itself. For example, knowing that memory 
traces may weaken with the passage of 
time, we conclude that events we remem- 
ber less well happened before those we 
remember better. Another theory is that 
we rely on a “reconstructive” process: we 
recall some information about the expe- 
rience, relate it to general knowledge 
about the temporal patterns or landmarks 
in our lives, and piece together when the 
event must have happened. 

The method used in my initial study is 
logically quite simple. Subjects are asked 


Sandra Day O’Connor to speak here 


US Supreme Court Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor will deliver a public address, 
“The US Supreme Court: Observations 
and Reflections,” at 4 pm 10 February in 
Finney Chapel. The lecture, sponsored by 
the assemblies committee, government 
department, law and society committee, 
and the Oberlin Law Society, is the first in 
a series entitled “Lectures at Oberlin Col- 
lege in Honor of the Bicentennial of the 
Constitution.” 

O’Connor took the oath of office as 
associate justice in 1981. Before her ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court, she 
served on the Arizona Court of Appeals 
from 1979 to 1981. She was judge of the 
Maricopa County Superior Court in Phoe- 
nix from 1975 to 1979. Asan Arizona state 


senator from 1969 to 1975, O’Connor 
served in various capacities, including 
senate majority leader and chair of the 
state, county, and municipal affairs com- 
mittee. Prior to 1969, she held a number of 
different legal positions in both public and 
private practice. 

Other lectures planned in the series 
include a 30 March talk, “The Republican 
Tradition in American Constitutional 
Law: Some Observations,” by Professor 
Frank I. Michelman of Harvard Law 
School, and a 20 April presentation, “Ap- 
pearing before the Supreme Court,” by 
Erwin N. Griswold °25, honorary trustee, 
former solicitor general of the United 
States, and former dean of the Harvard 
Law School. 


to make separate time judgments on each 
of several time scales: year, month, day of 
the month, day of the week, and hour. If 
the direct models are correct, no one 
should be more accurate on a finer than a 
grosser scale. For example, no one should 
judge the hour correctly and the month 
incorrectly, any more than a person esti- 
mating the distance between two places 
would be right about the last fraction of a 
mile and wrong about the miles. But fine- 
scale accuracy and gross-scale inaccuracy 
is compatible with reconstructive models. 
We may remember information that helps 
us figure out the time of day but have no 
clues about the month. 
Recalling news events 

The results of the original study, which I 
conducted with Arnold Wilkins of the 
British Medical Research Council, sup- 
ported reconstructive theories. Our sub- 
jects, most of them British housewives, 
tried to recall the times of 10 news events 
of the previous 20 years. The events when 
they occurred were major stories, such as 
the first moon walk or the birth of Prince 
William. (Our subjects were especially 
accurate for events involving the royal 
family!) We found many cases where 
judgments were significantly more accu- 
rate on the shorter than the longer time 
scales—where the hour was more accurate 
than the month or the month more accu- 
rate than the year. 

The problem was that the scale differ- 
ences in accuracy could have been unre- 


lated to memory. Ironically, the same 
general time-knowledge incorporated in 
the reconstructive model might have al- 
lowed subjects to make plausible guesses 
about time from the event descriptions 
alone. For example, a subject might assign 
the royal wedding to near midday in a 
summer month by reasoning that most 
weddings occur then. Since such clues 
were inherent in most of our news events, 
the findings could not decisively support a 
reconstructive model of time memory. 

The obvious solution—an event free of 
clues—is not easy to come by. What is 
needed is an event that can happen at any 
time, that is experienced by many people 
immediately or soon after it occurs, and 
that is sufficiently memorable to be re- 
called months or years later. An earth- 
quake meets all these criteria. 

Employee recollections 

In September 1986 I sent a survey to all 
college employees asking those who had 
personally experienced “the earthquake- 
that struck northern Ohio” to participate 
in a study of memory. I asked them to 
recall separately the year, month, day of 
the week, day of the month, and hour of 
the earthquake. The responses were anony- 
mous, so I here collectively thank the 104 
who sent them in. 

The results confirm the reconstructive 
model. The average estimate for time of 
day was about one hour away from the 
actual time, whereas the average estimate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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This column, an arbitrary selection of 
events on campus scheduled for the 
coming fortnight, appears from time to 


time in the Observer. For a dependable . 
calendar, see Oberlin College Events, © 


published weekly by the office of com- 
munications. 

Seats for paid-admission perfor- 
mances may be reserved through the 
24-hour central ticket service, x8169. 

TODAY 

8 pm, Shakespeare’s All’s Well That 
Ends Well presented by the English 
department, Little Theater, $2. Also 
Friday at 8 pm, Saturday at 2 pm and 8 
pm, Sunday at 2 pm and 8 pm. “The 
story of a middle-class woman of un- 
usually strong character and intelli- 
gence who falls unhappily in love witha 
snobbish and immature young aristo- 
crat, the play is comic in structure but 
often quite dark in tone,” says associate 
professor David Walker, director. “Its 
plot is based on motifs from folktales 
and romance, but its characters are 
emotionally realistic and complex—a 
wonderfully potent combination!” 

FRIDAY 30 

8 pm, dance performance by Nina 
Martin and students in her winter-term 
workshop, Warner Center Main Space, 
$3 and $5. Also Saturday at 8 pm. 
Martin—who can “. . . dance the snarl 
off a stone lion,” according to the Vil- 
lage Voice—is on the faculty of New 
York University’s Experimental The- 
ater Wing. She is a founding member 
of the dance collective Channel Z and 
has performed in the Phillip Glass 
opera, The Photographer. During win- 
ter term she conducted both a tech- 
nique class—including the basics of 
contact improvisation—and a perfor- 
mance workshop five days a week. 
Contact improvisation, a dance form 
now practiced worldwide, originated at 
Oberlin 20 years ago during a dance 
residency by Steve Paxton. 

8 pm, Mendelssohn Orchestra, con- 
ducted by junior Vincent Danner, Fin- 
ney. Program: Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in E minor, op. 64, with ju- 
nior Perrin Yang as soloist, and Sym- 
phony no. 3 in A minor, op. 56 (“Scot- 
tish”); and Weber’s overture to Oberon. 
The orchestra is Danner’s winter-term 
project sponsored by professor of con- 
ducting Michel Singher. 

MONDAY 2 

Charles Clinch Bubb and the Clerk’s 
Press, exhibition of private-press pub- 
lications on view until 13 March, Mudd. 
Limited-edition, hand-sewn booklets 
of 20 or so pages produced between 
1908 and 1919 by Canon Bubb while he 
was a clergyman at Trinity Cathedral 
and Grace Parish in Cleveland. 

Bubb lived in Oberlin for several 
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Nina Martin (top right) and students in her winter-term dance workshop. 
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NCAA nixes NCAC reform 


- years. His widow, who retired to Ober- 


lin, contributed books from Bubb’s 
substantial collection to the library, 
and several are included in the exhibi- 
tion. 
TUESDAY 3 

8 pm, recital, Garth Peacock, profes- 
sor of organ, Warner Concert Hall. 
Program: “Magnificat Primi Toni,” by 
Dietrich Buxtehude; two selections 
from “Clavier-Uebung,” by J.S. Bach; 
“Choralvorspiele fur Orgel,” op, 67, by 
Max Reger; “Pieces d’orgue sur les huit 
tons” by Lambert Chaumont; and 
“Three Chorales for Organ” by Cesar 
Franck. 

WEDNESDAY 4 

8 pm, recital, Carol Webber, visiting 
associate professor of singing, accom- 
panied by Linda Hall, Kulas. The pro- 
gram includes lieder by Schumann and 
Wolf and the Poulenc song cycle Airs 
chantés, music that Webber and Hall 
performed together for their senior re- 
cital in Kulas in 1965. 

THURSDAY 5 

8 pm, Henrik Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, 
Hall Auditorium, $3, $5, and $6. Also 
Friday and Saturday. Modern theater 
classic directed by John Kuhn, visiting 
assistant professor of theater, with light- 
ing by William Brynes, associate pro- 
fessor and managing director of the 
theater and dance program. “The play 
shocked audiences when it was first 
done,” Kuhn says. “In it Ibsen (1828- 
1906), who is often called the father of 
modern theater, explores with a bril- 
liant insightfulness the institution of 
marriage and one woman’s struggle 
towards independence and self-actual- 
ization.” 

SATURDAY 7 

8 pm, Winter Term Warblers, dir- 
ected by Professor Edward Miller, War- 
ner Concert Hall. An “evening of mem- 
ories” beginning with a capella perfor- 
mances of “Over the Rainbow,” “I'll Be 
Seeing You,” and more, followed by 
songs—including “Stardust”—accom- 
panied by the Cleveland State Jazz 
Ensemble. Joining the student choral 
group is Nicholas Jones, associate pro- 
fessor of English. 

MONDAY 9 

8 pm, contemporary focus guest reci- 
tal, three works by composer/ perform- 
er John Deak, also performed by asso- 
ciate professors Gregory Fulkerson, 
violin, and Robert Shannon, piano- 
forte, Kulas. Program: “Greetings from 
1984,” which was commissioned by 
Fulkerson; “Steppenwolf”; and “Lady 
Chatterley’s Dream,” all based on liter- 
ary works. “Deak probably writes the 
most explicitly graphic program music 
in existence,” wrote critic Bill Zakaria- 
sen in the New York Daily News. 
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The North Coast Athletic Conference 
(NCAC), to which Oberlin belongs, spon- 
sored legislation at last month’s National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) 
convention in San Diego that was defeated 
“overwhelmingly,” according to George 
Andrews, professor of mathematics and 
one of the members of the Oberlin delega- 
tion. The legislation would have elimi- 
nated multidivisional classification within 
the NCAA’s division llI—the division in 
which Oberlin and other NCAC schools 
play. There were several impassioned 
speeches against it, Andrews says, and 
then a motion to cut off debate was passed 
before anyone could speak for the pro- 
posal, leaving him and Susan Kane, assis- 
tant professor of art, with no chance to 
deliver their prepared remarks. Other 
members of the Oberlin delegation were 


Mary Culhane and Joseph Gurtis, asso- — 


ciate professors of physical education and 
respective directors of women’s and men’s 
athletics. “We learned a lot about the poli- 
tics of the NCAA,” Andrews says. 
Playing up and playing down 

Among the NCAA’s 800 members, the 
legislation would have affected only 37 
schools: there are 14 division III schools 
with one or two teams “playing up” by 
competing in divisions II or I, and there 
are 23 division I and II schools with one or 
two teams “playing down” in division III. 
Johns Hopkins University, for example, is 
a division III school except for its men’s 
lacrosse team, which plays up in division I, 
and the University of Dayton, a division | 
school, has a football team that plays 
down in division III. 

While division I includes most big 
schools, a school’s size does not determine 
its division; rather, each school chooses 
the division with the regulations and phi- 
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losophy that best suit its athletic program. 
Andrews believes that multidivisional 
competition is inconsistent with the philos- 
ophy for division III schools, which advo- 
cates similar “quality of competition” in all 
sports and does not allow any “unique 
privileges in admission . . . or financial 
aid” for athletes as opposed to other 
students. 

A school that plays up in one sport 
makes that sport more competitive than 
the others, Andrews says, and has an 
unfair advantage over nearby division III 
schools when it comes to recruiting ath- 
letes for that sport. A school that plays 
down in one sport, as Dayton does in 
football, is likely to provide more money 
and better facilities for its team than div- 
ision III schools can. Dayton has won 91 
of the 114 games it has played in the last 10 
years, and this year it kept Denison Uni- 
versity out of the regional division III 
playoffs. 

Long tradition 

Those arguing against the NCAC pro- 
posal at the NCAA convention said that 
multidivisional classification was a long- 
standing tradition. Some division III 
schools are particularly noted for the sport 
in which one of their teams plays up; one 
president said that his college’s division I 
team was a great strength that could not 
be given up without serious institutional 
damage. Conversely, some division I 
schools claim they cannot afford division I 
or II football teams, and the prohibition 
would deny their students the chance to 
play football (Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion 21 January). 

Will the NCAC try again to change the 
rules concerning multidivisional classifica- 


tion? If it does, Andrews says, it will use a 


different strategy. 


Development computer takes a break 


by Barbie Bosworth 

Although the December snowfall was one 
of the lightest in recent memory, the “gift- 
fall” on the development office was one of 
the heaviest. Over 3,800 gifts were received 
in December, totaling almost $4.3 mil- 
lion—the largest monthly gift total in 
memory. 

“We expected end-of-year giving to be 
heavy, since changes to the tax laws were 
to affect most donors in some way,” said 
vice president for development and alumni 
affairs Richard J. Dunn. “What we didn’t 
expect was that the gift-processing com- 
puter would go on vacation for a week at 
exactly 4:30 pm on the 31st of December.” 

Year-end crunch 

Robert Bolander, operations manager 
for development and alumni affairs, had 
taken precautions to ensure that gift clerk 
Belinda Bailey and administrative assist- 


ant Sheryl Henderson would be able to. 


enter the December gifts promptly. “Be- 
cause of winter shutdown, we had to 
devise a temporary routine for handling 
the mail. We also scheduled special work- 
ing hours. We had all the bases covered 
when I left town for two weeks.” 

“It’s usually like one of those dreams 
where you’re running in slow motion,” 
said Bailey, describing the normal De- 
cember gift flow. “All this mail comes in 
the door twice a day, the fund-raisers 
upstairs send down checks by the ream, 
and I’m typing as fast as I can. Well, every- 
thing was going along fine last month, 
until the 31st. Then all of a sudden I hit the 
‘return’ key, and nothing happened. Noth- 
ing! I thought it was a bad joke. I guess 
even computers like to party at New 
Year's.” 

Surprise 

Craig Roshaven, database/ support pro- 
grammer for development and alumni 
affairs, had been aware of the possibility of 


problems. “We had been getting a lot of 
transient GFE’s [group format errors—a 
type of data problem] that week, but I 
knew Ultimate’s maintenance people were 
in the Bahamas and it would cost a lot to 
get them back to check it out.” (“Ultimate” 
is the brand name of the development and 
alumni affairs minicomputer.) 

“I wasn’t totally surprised when Belinda 
called,” Roshaven said, “although the tim- 
ing sure was lousy. The chances of this 
type of problem occurring at all are prob- 
ably 2.36429 in a million, and I'd add a 
factor of 6.02 x 102 for its occurring at this 
time of year.” 

Fortunately Ultimate’s maintenance per- 
sonnel returned to work on 2 January and 
were able to correct the problem. Bailey 
and Henderson managed to enter every 
outstanding gift and still see the Browns/ 
Broncos game. The current challenge is to 
produce 3,800 gift receipts. 

Since 1985 Barbie Bosworth has been the 
pen name of various otherwise anonym- 
ous writers in the development office. 
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by David Egloff 

Interdisciplinary studies can lead you 
astray. During the fall semester my stu- 
dents and I explored bureaucratic politics, 
international trade, natural-resource eco- 
nomics, population biology, and anthro- 
pology, and over fall break we traveled to 
the East Coast to test our understanding 
of these disciplines as they apply to the 
New England lobster fishery. In past years 
we have looked at Lake Erie or Gulf Coast 
fisheries in my upper-level seminar for 
environmental studies and biology stu- 
dents. This year we set our interdiscipli- 
nary sights on the lobster. 

The New England lobster, a unique 
culinary experience, has proven to be one 
of the most reproductively resilient species 
harvested from the sea. The average yield 
in Maine, about 20 million pounds per 
year, is the same today as it was in 1890, 
despite a doubling in the number of lob- 
ster traps since 1970. Such massive and 
sustained harvesting efforts have driven 
other populations—Lake Erie’s blue pike 
and the sea mink of New England, for 
example—to extinction. Are lobsters dif- 
ferent? 

How, we asked, do lobsters persist? 
Like ground water, or whales, shouldn’t 
they be rapidly depleted or driven to the 
brink of extinction? Are there subtle har- 
vesting constraints not obvious from the 
raw statistics of fishing effort? How are 
some of these weird and feisty crustaceans 
avoiding the carpet of traps laid out for 
them? Are there smart, uncatchable lob- 
sters? After two months of study in Ober- 
lin we had lots of questions. So we packed 
our bags and headed East. 

The ubiquitous lobster image 

The first stop on our fall-break trip was 
L.L. Bean’s, a good place to begin an 
expedition: a new sweater or jacket can 
help your self-esteem and may even im- 
prove your chance of survival. We also 
found artifacts in the store attesting to the 
importance of lobsters to Maine and tour- 
ists. Images of lobsters can be purchased 
on nearly any object, including potholders, 
aprons, napkins, T-shirts and swizzle 
sticks. Tales of lobstering in dusty volumes 
of Maine folklore revealed that Homarus 
americanus has also altered the perspec- 
tives of the natives. 

The lobster exhibit at the Maine Mari- 
time Museum in Bath provided a grand 
introduction to the lobster industry and its 
effect on the economy of Maine. We were 
fortunate to have Nathan Lipfert, coau- 
thor of one of our texts, Lobstering and 
the Maine Coast, guide us through the 
exhibit. Many of the wooden sloops that 
now ply the Maine waters for recreation 
were used originally in the lobster indus- 
try. Most of the catch 100 years ago was 
canned because the means to distribute the 
more lucrative live product did not exist. 

Thanks to the efforts of Professor Rob- 
ert Bayer of the department of animal and 
veterinary science at the University of 
-~ Maine at Orono, we met most of the lob- 
ster specialists at the university: a marine 
ecologist (Bob Steneck), a nutritional phy- 
siologist (Bayer), an economist (George 
Criner), an anthropologist (James Ache- 
son), a folklorist (Edward Ives), the Sea 
Grant extension agent (David Dow), and 
a writer (Edward Holmes). The topics for 
discussion were lobster biology, fisheries 
management, marketing, price forecast- 
ing, and the social organization and cus- 
toms of lobster catchers. 

After these exhausting discussions, we 
knew we had started with the right ques- 
tions but began to doubt that anyone had 
the answers. In the end, we talked with no 
one who argued without reservation that 
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lobster populations are over-exploited, yet 
no one could assure us unequivocally that 
lobster populations will be able to sustain 
the increasingly intense harvesting effort. 

Although I had assembled most of the 
published literature on lobsters and the 
fishery, we made new discoveries in the 
university libraries. From headlines and 
editorials in local newspapers and periodi- 
cals we learned of new and intense con- 
flicts between lobstermen, scallop drag- 
gers, mussel farmers, otter trawlers, shore 
developers, and others. The oral-history 
archives yielded a rich variety of lobster 
folklore. 

Visiting a lobster pound 

After this introduction to lobstering by 
academicians, applied scientists, and the 
press, we headed for the coast. On Deer 
Isle we visited with Basil Heanssler, a 
pound owner, who explained the methods 
and risks associated with his business. He 
maintains a “pound,” an enclosed area full 
of lobsters in a shallow cove—a simple 
layout and a simple business, it seemed. At 
the time we visited in October, he was 
buying lobsters for about $2.75 per pound. 
After two to six months he hoped to sell 
them at $1 per pound more than he paid. 
The numbers are impressive. His relatively 
large four-acre enclosure has a capacity of 
more than 250,000 pounds, yielding a 
gross profit of $250,000 if all goes well; not 
bad for six months work. On the other 
hand, if the Canadians release, as they 
often do, a large supply of cheaper lob- 
sters, or if disease, severe weather, or other 
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and, whenever legislation or regulations 
concerning lobstering are proposed, its 
influence is quickly felt in the state capitol. 
Change in industry rules or practices usu- 
ally require the support of his group and 
other industry associations. 

From Deer Isle we proceeded south- 
west to the laboratories of the Maine 
Department of Marine Resources (DMR) 
in West Boothbay Harbor, where we 
interviewed Jay Krouse, the principal in- 
vestigator for the state of Maine’s lobster 
research, and Spencer Apollonio, the 
commissioner of the DMR, both contro- 
versial men. We had listened earlier in the 
week to scathing criticisms of their work, 
but we found them to be as intelligent and 
as concerned about sustaining the harvest 
of lobsters as their critics. Their research 
and regulatory programs were as compre- 
hensive and reasonable as any that had 
been proposed to us. But a lack of trust 
has developed between the agency and its 
constituents as a result of a failure to 
communicate effectively. Having learned 
the key terms and issues, we were able to 
explore ideas on how the major conflicts 
could be resolved. 

Ostensibly all parties agree that conser- 
vation is desirable, yet there are very few 
restrictive regulations. Historically, as the 
number of the legal-sized lobsters was 
depleted, the minimum size was gradually 
reduced to the current 3 - 3/16” (carapace 
length). Only recently has the DMR and 
the industry agreed on a modest increase: 
beginning | January 1988, the minimum 
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disasters destroy the lobsters, the loss 
might exceed $500,000. Our image of the 
quaint lobster industry on the scenic coast 
of Maine was beginning to change. 

In Stonington we took Edward Black- 
more, the executive director of the Maine 
Lobstermen’s Association, to lunch. We 
didn’t eat lobsters, but we certainly talked 
about them! Blackmore has been a suc- 
cessful lobsterman and maintains his home 
in this isolated coastal village. Through 
years of quietly effective efforts, he has 
built a coalition of very independent lob- 
stermen into a powerful lobbying group, 


will increase at 1/32” annual intervals 
until it reaches 3 - 5/16”. Another conser- 
vation practice is notching tails of females 
carrying eggs and returning them to the 
sea. These lobsters are notched by the 
state, which purchases them from pounds, 
and by lobstermen on a voluntary basis. 
Because notched lobsters cannot be legally 
landed in Maine, they may be important 
contributors to new generations of lob- 
sters. Nonetheless, 90 percent of the lob- 
sters that grow into the legal-size class 
each year are removed from the popula- 
tion by traps, and nearly all of the females 


at the minimum size have never repro- 
duced. 

Beyond the notching program, agree- 
ments between the industry and the DMR 
are few. To ensure a sustained lobster 
fishery, the DMR would prefer to limit the 
number of traps. This option is not accep- 
table to the industry. Like fishermen every- 
where, they argue that if more regulations 
are necessary they should be imposed on 
someone else, such as the draggers who 
disturb lobster habitats, “part-timers” 
whose income does not depend on lob- 
stering, or predators, like seals. Still, most 
of the direct loss is due to full-time lobster 
catchers. The key question is how to 
implement more effective regulations be- 
fore the intensive fishing effort coincides 

_ with a disease or an extreme weather cycle 
to cause a catastrophic decline in lobster 
populations. 

Concerned representatives of the indus- 
try and the academic community have 
recently formed the Maine Lobster Insti- 
tute “to protect, conserve, and enhance the 
Maine lobster resource.” The institute 
intends to be more responsive than the 
DMR to the multidisciplinary questions 
that must be addressed before workable 
regulations can be imposed. To be success- 
ful, we concluded, all parties must develop 
a better understanding of the scientific 
information, economic realities, and local 
traditions of lobstering. We hope this will 
occur before the New England lobster 
becomes as scarce as the blue whale or the 
Atlantic salmon. 

Heading home, we reviewed what we 
had learned. As biologists we had discov- 
ered much about the natural history and 
physiology of decapod crustaceans, a ma- 
jor food resource throughout the world. 
As students in environmental studies we 
had gained a better understanding of the 
complex cultural, regulatory, economic, 
and technological network forces that 
influence the exploitation of a common- 
property resource. And as participants in 
a liberal-arts education, we had mastered 
the arcane vocabulary of many specialists 
and entered into productive dialogues 
with them. 

Dining on the Damariscotta 

But did we have a good lobster dinner? 
It’s not easy to answer that one. We had a 
lobster dinner. The company and the wine 
were excellent. The view of the Damaris- 
cotta River from our guest house was 
magnificent. And the lobsters were tasty— 
but, Gosh, they were small. At the legal 
minimum size (we were on a limited 
budget), our one-pound lobsters yielded 
relatively little of the succulent meat on 
which the industry depends, and our con- 
centration wavered as we realized that the 
delicious “coral” we found inside them 
could have been the next generation of 
lobsters. 

I was told once that the primary pur- 
> pose of a liberal-arts education is to gain 
< an appreciation of ambiguity. The lobster 
$ industry is a nest of ambiguities. Like 
& many social systems it seems to have sur- 
> vived by making numerous small adaptive 
z changes—muddling through, some would 
z say. We took the same approach to our 
& lobster dinner. | 
* David Egloff is professor of biology. 
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Archivist 
appointed 


Roland M. Baumann, (University of Wis- 
consin BS, Northern Illinois University 
MA, Pennsylvania State University PhD 
1970), who has been chief of the division of 
archives and manuscripts at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum Commission, is now archi- 
vist. He succeeds William E. Bigglestone, 
Oberlin College’s first archivist, who re- 
tired last June (Observer 27 March 1986). 


The author of many articles in profes- 
sional journals, Baumann has served as 
editor of several archival finding guides, 
including the micropublication The Rec- 
ords of Pennsylvania’ Revolutionary 
Government, 1775-1790, the state of Pen- 
nsylvania’s official US Bicentennial publi- 
cation. In the summer of 1985 he was an 
Andrew Mellon Fellow at the University 
of Michigan’s Bentley Historical Library. 

Baumann recently secured a major grant 
from the National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission to fund archival 
and manuscript depositories in Pennsyl- 
vania colleges and universities. Apart from 
carrying out his official duties as the state 
archivist, Baumann has taught at Millers- 
ville University of Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania State University’s Capital 
College and has served as a consultant to 
many archival programs. He was for three 
years archives consultant to the Lutheran 
Church in America; he now serves on the 


Noted new leaders— Among those rec- 
ognized as “new leaders” in the January 
issue of Northern Ohio Live are Conrad 
Cummings, associate professor of music 
theory and technology; James Hepokoski, 
professor of music history; and Robert 
Thompson, assistant professor of chemis- 
try. Thompson’s work with enzymes used 
in hospital-laboratory tests is described 
briefly. 


Talking in the library— As a member of 
the Ohio Humanities Council, associate 
professor of classics Thomas Van Nort- 
wick helped plan a five-part reading and 
discussion program to be given this spring 
at the Strongsville branch of the Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library on the theme 
of “Destruction or Redemption: Images of 
Romantic Love.” He will also be one of 
the speakers. The program is part of the 
American Library Association’s “Let’s 
Talk about It” series, and Van Nortwick 
earlier participated in this series as a 
speaker at the public libraries of Wor- 
thington and St Marys, Ohio. 


Master in Paris— Richard Miller, pro- 
fessor of singing, was in Paris earlier this 
month presenting master classes for the 
French Ministry of Culture. 


and performance— Law- 
rence McDonald, professor of clarinet, is 
on the jury for the Fischoff National 
‘Chamber Music competition, which will 
be held in South Bend, Indiana, next 
month. The competition is for wind and 
string performing ensembles. 

This fall McDonald performed in Bos- 
ton’s Symphony Hallas principal clarinet- 
ist with the Handel and Haydn Society 
Orchestra and in Washington DC with the 
Smithsonian Chamber Orchestra. In addi- 
tion, several recordings featuring McDon- 
ald have recently been released: Smithso- 
nian’s records of Mozart’s clarinet concer- 
to, clarinet trio, and clarinet quintet, and 
Decca’s record of Mozart wind serenades 
performed by Amadeus Winds, a classical 
wind octet of which McDonald is a 
member. 
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Lutheran Churches’ joint archives advi- 
sory board, which is responsible for archi- 
val planning for the new Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Baumann and his wife Phyllis Bau- 
mann have two teenaged children. 


Announcements of other new appoint- 
ments, including faculty members who 
will begin teaching here second semester, 
are planned for the next issue of the 
Observer, along with photographs of some 
members of the administrative and profes- 
sional staff who have been appointed since 
the fall. 
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Insurance-cost reduction found 


Oberlin College has not escaped the rising 
insurance costs affecting most institu- 
tions—its total insurance premiums have 
tripled over the past two years—but it has 
found a way to bring them down. It is one 
of more than 35 institutions that have 
agreed to sponsor a new national insur- 
ance company to provide colleges and 
other educational organizations-with lia- 
bility coverage (Observer 11 December). 

The company—School, College, and 
University Underwriters, Ltd. (SCUUL)— 
is designed to provide policyholders with 
$5 million in directors and officers liability 
coverage and $5 million to $25 million in 
excess liability coverage. The Common 
Fund—which manages endowment funds 
for many colleges and universities—has 
joined the sponsoring institutions in pro- 
viding SCUUL with $40 million in start- 
up capital. 

Recommendation 

The establishment of SCUUL followed 
recommendations made by a panel of 
education associations convened by the 
National Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers to consider what 
higher education could do about skyrock- 
eting insurance costs. 

The recent rising costs of insurance 
have been accompanied by reduced cov- 
erage, according to Dayton E. Livingston, 
vice president for business and finance. “In 
1986 the college’s premium for excess lia- 
bility coverage was six times the premium 
paid in 1984 for one-fifth the coverage, 


-EWSNOTES 


More Russian songs — Vladimir Frum- 
kin, lecturer in Russian, has edited a 
second volume of the songs of Bulat 
Okudzhava, leader of the musical-poetry 
movement in the USSR. Published last 
month by Ardis of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
volume II includes 18 songs written in the 
1980s and 10 earlier songs. The text is in 
Russian and English. Volume I, published 
seven years ago (Observer 2 October 
1980), went into its third edition last 
summer. 

Senior Kirsten Painter and junior Laura 
Thompson translated the prose in volume 
2. Both were Dana research assistants last 
year, and Thompson also held a Dana 
assistantship last summer. 


County leaders— Ellis Delphin, asso- 
ciate dean of students and director of resi- 
dential life and services, and Mary Durling, 
acting assistant to the director of the art 
museum, are among 32 who have been 
chosen to participate in the third Leader- 
ship Lorain County program sponsored 
by the Community Foundation of Greater 
Lorain County. The year-long program is 
designed to “motivate, develop, and inform 
community leaders,” according to its dir- 
ector, Frances Bostwick. Participants meet 
monthly for classes on government, social 
service, crime and the justice system, and 
other topics. The program will begin with 
a two-day retreat at the Oberlin College 
Inn, and participants will meet at other 
locations throughout the year. 

Oberlin employees who have previously 
participated in the program are William 
Arroyo, counselor/ coordinator to Latino 
students, and Arthur Holloway, director 
of Upward Bound. 


Acting-competition winners— At the 
recent American College Theater Festival 
regional competition in Columbus, two 
actors in The Water Engine (Observer 16 
October 1986) won awards. Senior John 
Clancy was a top finalist in the Irene Ryan 
acting award scholarship competition, and 
his scene partner, junior Richard Kursch- 
ner, received a scholarship prize of $250 
for best partner. 


Wilkie exhibition at Yale— William 


Chiego, director of the art museum, pre- 


sented a lecture last week entitled “Internal 
Drama: The Art of Sir David Wilkie” at 
the Yale University Center for British Art. 
The lecture marked the opening of the 
exhibition organized by Chiego of the 
paintings of Wilkie (1785-1841). 


Chloe H. Y — The fund 
established in memory of Chloe Hamilton 
Young (1927-1985), curator at the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum for over 30 years, 
will be used to endow a lectureship. There 
will be an annual lecture on subjects 
reflecting her interests, such as British art, 
drawings, decorative arts, or prints; the 
speakers will be chosen by the director and 
curators of the museum, together with 
members of the art department faculty. 

“I know that there are many people who 
knew Chloe who would like to participate 
in this memorial,” says Ellen Johnson, 
emerita professor of art and honorary 
curator at the museum. “Since the lecture- 
ship will be continuing, and because of the 
likelihood of inflation, additional contri- 
butions will be useful.” 


Pooled gift for physics— Five alumni 
associated with the Hewlett-Packard Com- 
pany, by taking advantage of a unique 
company program, have enabled the phys- 
ics department to obtain four Hewlett- 
Packard instruments with list prices total- 
ing $7,250. The instruments, some of them 
now temporarily on display in Wright, are 
two signal generators, a digital multime- 


ter, and an x-y recorder. They were chosen 


by faculty members. 

Employees of many companies, Hew- 
lett-Packard among them, may have their 
gifts to colleges matched. Under the addi- 
tional program at Hewlett-Packard, if 
employees apply their gifts to the purchase 
of Hewlett-Packard equipment for the col- 
leges, the company matches the gift three 
times over. Thomas C. Horth ’55 organ- 
ized the gift pool for the physics depart- 
ment; other donors are John N. Dukes ’53, 
Paul F. Bente 67, Robert C. Devereaux 
%69, and Thomas J. Linder "78. 


and the scope of the directors and officers 
coverage was reduced significantly,” he 
says. “Most commercial insurance com- 
panies have increased premiums while 
narrowing the scope of coverage they will 
provide.” 

This month SCUUL began to provide 
coverage for nonsponsoring organizations, 
including tax-exempt and not-for-profit 
colleges and universities, college prepara- 
tory schools, and other education-related 
institutions. Based in Bermuda, SCUUL 
receives management services from Marsh 
& McLennan and Morgan Guaranty Trust 


- Company. 


Other sponsors 
In addition to Oberlin College and the 
Common Fund, SCUUL’s sponsors are: 
Boston, Carnegie Mellon, Cornell, Ford- 
ham, Hofstra, LaSalle, Lawrence, Nor- 
wich, Saint Louis, Southern Methodist, 


and Tulane universities; the Santa Clara 


University Group; Amherst, Bentley, Ber- 
ea, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Knox, Lewis 
and Clark, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, 
Smith, Wellesley, Wells, and Williams col- 
leges; the Claremont Colleges; the Roches- 
ter and Stevens institutes of technology; 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; the uni- 
versities of Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, and Richmond; Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Miami University of 
Ohio; Albuquerque, Andover, and Exeter 
academies; Choate Rosemary Hall; and 
Hawaii Preparatory, Lawrenceville, North- 
field Mt. Hermon, and St. Paul’s schools. 


Art cub for county students— The 


_ Allen Memorial Art Museum is sponsor- 


ing anart club for Lorain County students 
aged 8 to 14 on Saturday afternoons 
beginning this weekend. Club activities 
will include drawing in the galleries, hear- 
ing talks on museum art works and exhibi- 
tions, and sketching and painting out- 
doors. 


Earthquake... 


è CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

for the month was off by nearly two 
months. Day of the week and day of the 
month were at about chance levels, al- 
though virtually everyone remembered 
the year as 1985 or 1986. The extreme 
accuracy of the recollection of the hour in 
comparison with the next three grosser 
time scales can hardly be reconciled with 
direct models of time memory. 


Employees also reported how they re- 
membered the time on each scale, and 
these responses were classified by seniors 
Denise Dahlin and Nazeem Muhajarine. 
The most common responses were con- 
sistent with the reconstructive model; they 
related memories to daily, weekly, or 
annual routines (“I remember that there 
were few students around) or the proxim- 
ity of some nonroutine event (“It was near 
the time when my friend moved into a new 
apartment.”) 

More than one memory process 

The earthquake study does not prove 

that reconstruction is the only process 
used in recalling the time of past events. 
Direct processes would seem to be impor- 
tant on shorter time scales, and they may 
have been important in people’s memory 
for the year of the earthquake. The extra- 
ordinary precision of hour recall in this 
study, however, is one of the strongest 
findings in time-memory literature. Per- 
haps our earthquake will have a small but 
enduring impact on knowledge about time 
memory. 
William Friedman is associate professor 
of psychology. The original article to 
which he refers was published in Memory 
and Cognition (1985). 


